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Spain  in  the  Post-War  World 

BY  ROBERT  OKIN 

A  newspaperman  and  foreign  correspondent,  Robert  Okin  lived  in  Spain  from  1937  to  1939, 
returning  there  for  short  visits  in  1941  and  1946.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  University,  was 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  and  has  worked  for  the  Associated  Press,  Time,  Inc.  and 
The  New  Yorl(^  Times. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  Spaniards  went 
to  the  polls  on  July  6.  In  a  referendum  without 
freedom  of  the  press,  speech  or  assembly  voters 
were  given  the  choice  of  “yes”  or  “no”  to  one 
•question:  Do  you  ratify  the  law  which  makes 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  Chief  of  State — or 
virtual  monarch — of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  and  es¬ 
tablishes  the  machinery  by  which'  his  eventual  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  chosen?  There  were  16,187,992 
voters  eligible;  an  estimated  300,000  to  1,750,000 
were  ineligible  for  having  opposed  the  regime.  The 
vote  was  12,628,983  yes  to  643,501  no.  Opposition 
was  also  indicated  by  295,208  blank  ballots  and  by 
the  failure  of  2,594,631  persons  to  vote.  Thus,  by  a 
plebiscite,  the  result  of  which  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  the  last  of  the  Axis-backed  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  was  made  “legal.” 

The  Franco  regime  is  unique  in  modern  Span¬ 
ish  history  in  being  the  first  since  1833  to  endure 
more  than  a  decade.  It  took  power  on  July  18, 
1936  with  a  revolt  against  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  three-year  civil  war  received  substantial 
military  and  economic  aid  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  Out  of  this  sanguinary  struggle  it  emerged 
with  an  authoritarian  structure  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  now  defunct  totalitarian  states 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  a  structure  which  the  re¬ 
gime  itself  now  variously  describes  as  “a  Catholic 
and  social  state,”  and  “organic  democracy.”' 

SPAIN’S  “NON-BELLIGERENCY” 

Although  Spain  was  aligned  with  the  Axis  ideo- 

1.  A  UN  committee  found  that  “in  origin,  nature,  structure 
and  general  conduct,  the  Franco  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime  pat¬ 
tern^  on  and  established  largely  as  a  result  of  aid  received 
from  Hitler’s  Nazi  Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Fascist  Italy.” 
UN,  Security  Ck)uncil  Official  Records,  Report  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Spanish  Question,  June  1946,  p.  2.  For  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Italian  and  German  aid  to  the  regime  during  the  civil 
war,  ibid.,  pp.  7-8.  For  a  report  on  post-civil  war  Spain  see  A. 
Randle  Elliott,  “Spain  After  the  Civil  War,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  May  15,  1940. 


logically  and  at  one  time  was  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  entering  World  War  II  on  the  Axis  side, 
the  basic  need  of  the  Franco  government  was  to 
stay  out.  The  country,  exhausted  economically  by 
the  civil  war  and  still  rent  asunder  by  political 
conflicts,  was  in  no  condition  to  fight.  Some  ele¬ 
ments  among  supporters  of  the  regime,  notably 
the  Fascist-modeled  Falange  party  and  the  Army, 
favored  belligerency.  Others  opposed  it,  fearing 
that  hostilities  would  only  result  in  eventual  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Spain  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Generalissimo  Franco,  as  arbiter  of  these  clashing 
elements,  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Axis 
leaders  declared  his  intentions  to  enter  the  war,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  did  not  do  so.  During  the 
war  the  Spanish  government  officially  started  with 
neutrality,  veered  to  “non-belligerency,”  and  then 
returned  to  neutrality.  Yet  available  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  until  the  conflict  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  over  Generalissimo  Franco  and  his  Fa¬ 
lange  party  believed  the  Axis  would  prove  to  be  the 
winning  side,  and  they  had  little  apprehension 
about  Spain’s  position  in  an  Axis  post-war  world. 

As  German  forces  poured  into  Western  Europe 
in  the  "Blitz /{He g"  of  the  spring  of  1940,  Italy’s 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini  hastily  abandoned  his 
position  of  “non-belligerency”  and  on  June  lo 
rushed  to  join  the  victors  before  it  was  too  late  for 
spoils.  Two  days  later  the  Spanish  Chief  of  State 
stepped  into  the  scarcely  vacated  Italian  role  of 
“non-belligerency.”  Twelve  days  later  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  (Viscount  Templewood),  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Madrid,  asked  Generalissimo  Franco  for 
an  explanation  of  “non-belligerency.”  “His  answer,” 
wrote  Sir  Samuel,  “was  that  as  the  war  had  now 
come  into  the  Mediterranean  it  was  necessary  for 
Spain  to  show  its  direct  interest  in  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  This 
change,  he  added,  did  not  mean  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  departed  from  their  general  pol- 
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icy  of  abstention  from  the  war.”'*  Two  years  after 
(June  9,  1942)  Franco  told  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  it  meant  that,  “while 
it  [Spain]  was  not  neutral  in  the  struggle  against 
Communism,  and  specifically  in  the  war  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  it  took  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Axis  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Western  Powers  on  the  other.  Spain,  he  said,  had 
no  hostility  toward  the  United  States.”  Two 
months  after  declaring  “non-belligerency”  the 
Generalissimo  wrote  to  Premier  Mussolini:  “Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict  it  has  been 
our  intention  to  make  the  greatest  efforts  in  our 
preparations,  in  order  to  enter  the  foreign  war  at 
a  favorable  opportunity  in  proportion  to  the  means 
at  our  disposal.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  France  liberated 
our  frontiers  .  .  .  from  this  moment  our  horizon 
became  brighter,  our  operation  became  possible 
and  could  become  very  effective,  once  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  provisioning  have  been  removed.  In  this 
manner,  upon  the  entry  of  your  Nation  into  the 
war,  v.e  had  to  take  a  clearer  stand,  one  of  alert¬ 
ness,  changing  to  one  of  non-belligerency,  which, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  could  not  fail  to  have 
f  great  repercussions.”^ 

f  With  the  advance  of  German  armed  forces  and 
I  the  appointment  of  Ramon  Serrano  Suner,  Fran- 

l  co’s  brother-in-law,  as  Foreign  Minister  on  October 

'  17,  1940,  Spain’s  actions  became  unmistakable. 

,  They  were  those  of  a  nation  certain  of  Germany’s 

I  victory  and  anxious  to  share  the  fruits  of  victory 

without  the  disadvantages  of  waging  war.  As 
I  Emmet  John  Hughes,  OWI  chief  and  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  agent  in  Spain  wrote:  “Madrid 
I  could  find  no  moment  to  seize  when  the  enor- 

^  mous  domestic  risks  of  war  could  be  outweighed 

by  the  certainty  of  greater  foreign  gain.”^*  These 
actions  included  dispatch  of  the  Blue  Division  of 
j  17,000  to  18,000  men  in  October  1941  to  fight 

j  against  Russia  for  two  years;  occupation  of  the  in- 

I  ternational  zone  of  Tangier  in  June  1940;’  dis¬ 

patch  of  at  least  20,000  workers  to  Germany;  use 

la.  Sir  Samuel  Hoarc,  Complacent  Dictator  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1947).  This  is  an  account  of  Sir  Samuel’s  Spanish 
mission  from  June  i,  1940  to  October  1944.  It  is  a  remarkable 
record  of  the  war  period  in  Spain  and  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  parallel  report  by  Professor  Carlton  J.  H. 
^  Hayes,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Madrid  from  March  1942  to 
March  1945  (Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  New  York,  Macmillan, 

j  1945). 

2.  Department  of  State,  Official  German  Documents,  The 
Spanish  Government  and  the  Axis,  Document  No.  2  (Wash- 
^  ington),  March  1946,  p.  6. 

2a.  E.  J.  Hughes,  Report  from  Spain  (New  York,  Holt,  1947), 
p.  272.  Mr.  Hughes’  book  is  the  first  definitive,  detailed  and 
analytical  study  of  the  Spanish  Government’s  policy  from 
1939  to  1947  which  has  appeared  in  English. 

3-  Tangier  was  returned  to  its  international  status  on  October 
7.  1945- 


of  Spanish  ports  by  Germany  and  Italy  for  sub¬ 
marine  bases  and  for  refueling  of  destroyers;  use 
of  Spanish  ships  to  carry  Axis  agents  and  German 
strategic  materials;  servicing  of  German  planes 
forced  down  in  Spain  and  release  of  their  pilots 
while  British  crews  (for  over  two  and  a  half 
years)  were  interned.  Spain  also  permitted  Ger¬ 
mans  to  maintain  an  extensive  espionage  system 
and  sabotage  operation  in  Spain  and  its  territories; 
and  to  collaborate  with  the  Spanish  domestic 
police,  the  Falange  espionage  and  propaganda  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Spanish  diplomats  abroad.  Its  Falange- 
controlled  domestic  press  was  strongly  pro-Axis 
until  1943,  and  the  semi-official  news  agency  EFE 
maintained  close  relations  with  the  German  news 
agencies  in  espionage  and  propaganda  distribution. 
It  supplied  the  Nazis  with  strategic  war  materials 
and  an  estimated  70  per  cent  of  all  its  exports,  and 
did  not  embargo  the  export  of  strategic  wolfram 
ore  to  Germany  until  May  1944-  Finally,  it  secretly 
planned  with  Germany  an  attack  on  Gibraltar 
which  was  prepared  in  detail  but  never  carried  out.'^ 
Generalissimo  Franco  made  numerous  public 
speeches  both  before  and  after  the  war  began  in 
which  he  praised  the  German  cause,  identified 
Spain  with  it,  and  predicted  German  victory.  Go¬ 
ing  beyond  public  announcements  both  the  Gener¬ 
alissimo  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Serrano  Suner, 
conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Germans 
and  Italians  looking  to  Spain’s  eventual  entrance 
into  the  war.  These  negotiations  contained  still 
more  fervid  statements  of  devotion  to  the  Axis,  as 
shown  in  documents  found  by  Allied  investigators 
after  the  fall  of  Germany  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  as  a  White 
Book  in  March  1946.’  The  documents,  most  of 
them  covering  the  period  between  August  8,  1940 
and  February  26,  1941,  reveal  German  pressure  to 
bring  Spain  into  the  war  with  an  attack  on  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  Spain’s  reluctance  to  become  a  belligerent 
unless  it  received  promises  of  food,  arms  and  co¬ 
lonial  gains.^  In  its  own  answer  to  the  White  Book 

4.  For  a  detailed  list  of  Allied  charges  against  Spain  see  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-97,  and  Report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Spanish  Question,  cited,  pp.  10-14,  59"75- 
For  details  of  the  Gibraltar  plan  see  The  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Axis,  cited,  and  Peter  de  Mendelssohn,  Design  for  Ag¬ 
gression  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp.  203-213. 

5.  Further  documents  on  Spanish-Axis  secret  relations  were 
submitted  in  evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  Axis  leaders. 
In  a  study  of  these  documents  de  Mendelssohn,  op.  cit.,  noted 
that  General  Alfred  G.  Jodi,  Hitler’s  Chief  of  Staff,  blamed 
Serrano  Suner  for  Spain’s  failure  to  enter  the  war  on  the  Axis 
side. 

6.  In  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  opinion  these  documents  “prove 
firstly.  Franco’s  complete  solidarity  with  the  Axis,  secondly,  his 
carefully  laid  plans  to  intervene  against  the  Allies  if  and  when 
a  really  favorable  opportunity  arose  and,  thirdly,  his  intrigue 
to  obtain  Gibraltar  and  Morocco  and  to  close  the  Mediterranean 
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the  Spanish  government  issued  a  5,000-word  state¬ 
ment  declaring  that  the  American  collection  of 
documents  merely  proved  that  Generalissimo 
Franco  had  prevented  the  passage  of  German 
troops  through  Spain.  It  called  publication  of  the 
White  Book  an  act  of  diplomatic  discourtesy,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  documents  were  taken  from  their 
context  and  were  one-sided.^ 

As  Allied  fortunes  rose.  Generalissimo  Franco’s 
“non-belligerency”  cooled.  Spain’s  official  policy  be¬ 
gan  to  change  after  the  dismissal  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Serrano  Suner  on  September  3,  1942,  follow¬ 
ing  an  inter-Falange  intrigue  which  had  little  to 
do  with  foreign  policy.  Count  francisco  Gomez 
Jordana  y  Souza  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister 
and  Allied  diplomats  reported  a  more  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  in  Madrid.  In  October  1943  Spain  officially 
abandoned  “non-belligerency”  to  return  to  its 
earlier  “neutrality.”  At  the  time  of  Count  Jordana’s 
death  on  August  3,  1944,  and  following  Allied 
landings  in  France,  Spain’s  policy  was  even  termed 
by  American  Ambassador  Hayes  “benevolent  neu¬ 
trality.”®  Four  years  after  Generalissimo  Franco 
wrote  Premier  Mussolini  that  “the  German  defeat 
of  France  liberated  our  frontiers”  he  was  able  to 
tell  Ambassador  Hayes  that  he  was  happy  about 
the  Allied  success.  The  Generalissimo  described  it 
as  a  relief  to  Spain  “which  was  thereby  finally  freed 
from  the  grave  fear  of  foreign  invasion  that  had 
haunted  it  for  almost  five  years.”  By  this  time  the 
pictures  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  which  had  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Generalissimo’s  study 
had  disappeared.’ 

In  weighing  Spain’s  actions  during  World  War 
II  it  must  be  noted  that,  while  with  one  hand 
Generalissimo  Franco  was  giving  Germany  moral 
and  material  aid  and  comfort,  with  the  other  he 
was  also  giving  aid  to  the  Allies — an  aid  which  ex¬ 
panded  as  it  became  increasingly  certain  that  the 
Allies  would  be  victorious.  Spain  permitted  an 
elaborate  Allied  espionage  staff  to  operate  on  its 
territory;  it  twice  refused  German  troops  free  pas¬ 
sage  across  Spain;  it  refrained  from  interfering 
with  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  and  southern 
Italy.  The  government  also  permitted  transit 
through  Spain  of  over  25,000  volunteers,  chiefly 
French,  going  to  join  Allied  fighting  forces  in 

to  Great  Briuin.”  Former  Ambassador  Carlton  ).  H.  Hayes 
wrote  before  publication  of  the  documents:  “I  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  General  Franco,  unlike  Mussolini,  was  determined 
in  1940  not  to  enter  the  war.”  Wartime  Mitsion  in  Spain  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1945),  p.  65. 

7.  For  a  summary  of  the  Spanish  reply  see  New  York.  Timet, 
March  19,  1946. 

8.  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  339. 

'S.  Ibid.,  pp.  242,  262. 


North  Africa.  It  released  German  refugees  and 
saved  the  lives  of  Jews  threatened  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  puppet  government  in  March  1944.  It  per- 
mitted  1,500  Allied  airmen  to  leave  and  allowed 
Americans  to  retrieve  secret  equipment  from 
downed  planes.  It  allowed  Allied  economic  war¬ 
fare  (not  without  profit  to  Spaniards),  and  ulti¬ 
mately  embargoed  the  export  of  wolfram  to  Gcr- 
many.‘° 

The  battle  over  wolfram,  the  ore  of  tungsten 
which  Germany  desperately  needed  for  manufac¬ 
turing  weapons,  epitomized  Spain’s  position  with 
respect  to  the  belligerents.  Spain  sold  the  ore  both 
to  Germany,  and  to  the  Allies  who  were  buying  it 
only  to  preclude  the  Germans.  When  the  Germans 
ran  out  of  funds  in  1943  the  Spaniards  settled  their 
civil  war  debts  to  Germany,  thus  providing  new 
German  credits  to  buy  wolfram.  The  Allies  then 
inaugurated  an  oil  embargo  against  Spain  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1944  to  force  the  halt  of  wolfram  to  Germany. 
Spain’s  economy  was  disrupted,  but  Britain  and 
the  United  States  disagreed  over  the  oil  embargo 
and  a  compromise  was  arranged  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards  on  May  2.  A  few  months  later  Allied  troops 
reached  the  Pyrenees  and  ended  all  Spanish  traffic 
with  Germany." 

As  the  war  neared  its  conclusion  two  Allied 
leaders  made  public  their  judgment  of  Spain’s  war 
actions.  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  wrote 
to  Generalissimo  Franco  on  January  15,  1945  that 
“German  influence  in  Spain  has  been  consistendy 
allowed  to  hinder”  the  Allied  war  effort.  He  called 
attention  to  Franco’s  speeches,  “contemptuously” 
referring  to  the  Allies,  and  said  Britain  “cannot 
overlook  the  past  record  of  the  Spanish  government 
nor  the  consistently  hostile  activity  of  the  Falangist 
Party.”  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Norman  Armour  on  March  10,  1946  de¬ 
scribed  the  Spanish  regime  as  “naturally  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  distrust”  and  recalled  Spanish  assistance  to 
the  Axis  “at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  war  were 
less  favorable  to  us.”  The  United  States,  he  said, 
could  not  disregard  Falange  activities,  nor  those 
with  whom  “the  present  Spanish  regime  identified 
itself  in  the  past.”" 

10.  For  Spain’s  action  in  favor  of  the  Allies  sm  ibid.,  pp. 
298-300.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
cited,  p.  15.  Spanish  reply  to  the  U.S.  White  Book. 

11.  E.  J.  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-47;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  iSi- 
86,  194-238;  Hoare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-66. 

12.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
cited,  pp.  75,  102.  For  the  sake  of  the  North  African  invasion 
President  Roosevelt  was  forced  into  a  more  expedient  cordiality. 
On  November  8,  1942  he  wrote  to  Franco,  “Your  nation  and 
mine  are  friends  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  You  and 
I  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  continuation  of  that  friendship 
for  our  mutual  good.  ...  I  am,  dear  General,  your  sincere 
friend."  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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SPAIN  IN  A  HOSTILE  WORLD 

When  World  War  II  ended  Spain  found  itself 
in  a  largely  unfriendly  world,  but  a  world  which 
did  little  more  than  chide  it  verbally.  Generalissimo 
Franco’s  government  began  to  move  toward  what 
it  called  “organic  democracy”  by  relegating  the 
Falange  to  some  extent  to  the  background  and 
making  overtures  to  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Torn  between  Allied  demands  and  loyalty  to  the 
Germans,  the  Spaniards  moved  reluctantly  toward 
handing  over  to  the  Allies  some  |ioo, 000,000  in 
German  assets  and  more  than  2,000  German  offi¬ 
cials,  agents  and  technicians  classed  as  likely  to 
perpetuate  Nazi  doctrines  and  activities.’* 

Beginning  in  June  1945  the  UN  opened  a 
series  of  denunciations  of  Spain.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Charter  of  June  26,  1945  specifically  barred 
from  entrance  into  the  UN  those  states  “whose  re¬ 
gimes  have  been  installed  with  the  help  of  armed 
forces  of  countries  which  have  fought  against  the 
United  Nations.”  At  Potsdam,  in  July  1945,  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  declared 
they  “would  not  favor  any  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  put  forward  by  the  present  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  which,  having  been  founded  with  the 
support  of  the  Axis  Powers,  does  not,  in  view  of 
its  origins,  its  nature,  its  record  and  its  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  aggressor  States,  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  justify  such  membership.” 

Meanwhile  a  French-Spanish  crisis  was  brewing. 
Spanish  civil  war  refugees  who  had  resisted  the 
Nazis  together  with  the  French  Maquis  began  to 
seep  back  into  Spain.  Already  alarmed  at  the  left¬ 
ward  trend  in  French  politics  and  at  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  threat  from  the  Spanish  Maquis,  the 
Spanish  government  began  to  move  troops  to  the 
Pyrenean  frontier  and  to  construct  defenses.  The 
French  post-war  government,  then  in  the  process  of 
formation,  called  the  Spanish  regime  “a  challenge 
to  the  victorious  democracies,”  and  in  a  note  on 
December  12, 1945  suggested  to  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  that  measures  be  taken  to  “hasten  the  end  of 
the  present  regime  in  Spain.”  The  French  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  break  off  relations  with  Spain,  but  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  opposed  by  Washington  and  London 
which  believed  that,  while  the  Spanish  regime  was 
deplorable,  nothing  could  or  should  be  done  about 
it  from  outside.  In  late  February  1946,  despite  pro¬ 
tests  from  London  and  Paris,  the  Spaniards  ex¬ 
ecuted  Cristino  Garcia  Granda,  a  Spanish  Maquis 
member  who  had  entered  Spain  to  join  the  Re¬ 
is-  By  May  1946  the  Allies  had  recovered  about  half  of  an 
estimated  $40,000,000  in  official  and  quasi-official  German  assets. 
Another  estimated  $60,000,000  in  private  German  assets  will 
probably  never  be  recovered.  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  p.  249.  By  May 
i947i  328  classified  Germans  had  b^n  returned  to  Germany. 


publican  underground.  The  French  then  ordered" 
the  Spanish  frontier  closed  as  of  March  i,  1946.’^ 

Four  days  later,  on  March  5,  the  United  States 
and  Britain  issued  the  Three-Power  Declaration 
which  reiterated  that  there  could  not  be  “full  and 
cordial  association”  with  Franco  Spain,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  “leading  patriotic  and  liberal- 
minded  Spaniards  may  soon  find  means  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Franco,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Falange,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
interim  caretaker  government”  which  would  per¬ 
mit  a  referendum.’*  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  made  public  its  White  Book  on  Spain.  On 
April  10,  1946  Poland  formally  raised  the  Spanish 
question  in  the  UN  Security  Council  meeting  in 
New  York. 

For  the  next  eight  months  the  Spanish  affair 
dragged  through  the  UN  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly.  The  UN  debate  centered  on 
the  issue  of  how  far  the  UN  Charter  permitted 
implementation  of  the  virtually  unanimous  disap¬ 
proval  of  Generalissimo  Franco’s  government. 
While  the  United  States  and  Britain  hoped  the 
regime  would  dissolve  voluntarily,  they  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  force  it  out  lest  it  be  succeeded  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Communist  influence  which  would 
menace  Gibraltar  and  the  eastern  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast, 
wanted  to  take  drastic  action  to  restore  a  popular 
government,  believing  such  a  government  would 
be  friendly  to  Moscow,  which  had  consistently  op¬ 
posed  Franco  since  1936. 

In  the  first  Security  Council  debate  over  Spain 
which  began  on  April  17,  1946,  Poland  charged 
that  Spain  was  likely  to  endanger  international 
security  because  it  maintained  a  large  army  and 
was  conducting  nuclear  energy  experiments  with 
German  scientists.  It  suggested  that  UN  members 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  After  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Council  had  indicated  opposition  to 
the  Polish  suggestion,  an  Australian  proposal  for 
an  investigation  was  accepted  by  ten  votes,  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  abstaining.  A  sub-committee  which  in¬ 
cluded  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France  and  Poland 
was  appointed  to  “make  further  studies  in  order  to 
determine  what  practical  measures  the  UN  may 
take.”  It  was  empowered  to  examine  the  statements 
made  before  the  Council  and  to  receive  further 
statements  and  documents  “as  it  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  committee’s  report,  drafted  largely  by  Dr. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  of  External 

14.  The  Spaniards  actually  anticipated  them  by  closing  their 
frontier  February  27. 

15.  For  text  see  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spttmth 
Question,  cited,  pp.  38-39. 
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Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  was 
issued  June  i,  with  only  one  reservation  by  Poland. 
The  report  found  that  Spain  had  a  poorly  equipped 
army  of  about  600,000,  that  it  was  not  engaged  in 
atomic  bomb  research,  and  that  “no  breach  of  the 
peace  has  yet  occurred.  No  act  of  aggression  has 
been  proved.  No  threat  to  the  peace  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Therefore,  none  of  the  series  of  enforce¬ 
ment  measures  set  out  in  Articles  41  and  42  can  at 
the  present  time  be  directed  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.”  The  Committee  found,  however,  that  “the 
Franco  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime”  and  that  “Fran¬ 
co  was  a  guilty  party,  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
in  the  conspiracy  to  wage  war”  against  what  are 
now  the  United  Nations.  It  also  found  that  “the 
activities  of  the  Franco  regime  have  been  and  still 
are  a  source  of  international  friction.”  Since  the 
facts  gathered  on  Spain  were  so  “serious”  the  sub¬ 
committee  recommended  that  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  submit  the  matter  to  the  forthcoming  General 
Assembly  with  a  recommendation  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain  be  severed  by  UN  members.*^ 

In  the  subsequent  Security  Council  debate  which 
began  June  6,  UN  members  divided  three  ways. 
Australia  and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  including 
the  United  States,  advocated  a  moderately  strong 
policy  against  Spain;  Britain  argued  for  no  real 
action  against  Spain;  while  the  U.S.S.R.  sought 
much  stronger  action  than  the  majority.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  that  the  General  Assembly  ert- 
dorse  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
or  take  whatever  action  it  “deems  appropriate”  was 
vetoed  by  Russia  (although  there  were  nine  votes 
in  its  favor)  on  June  18  and  again  on  June  26, 
when  another  vote  was  taken  on  a  modified  resolu¬ 
tion.  Russia,  in  the  anomalous  position  of  blocking 
action  against  Spain,  made  clear  that  it  did  so 
because  the  resolution  failed  to  describe  Franco 
Spain  as  a  threat  to  world  peace,  and  failed  also 
to  sever  diplomatic  relations  by  action  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Six  months  later  the  Spanish  issue  was  raised 
again  in  the  UN,  this  time  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  by  five  nations.  The  debate  in  the  Assembly’s 
Political  Committee  centered  on  the  Polish  pro¬ 
posal  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  This 
was  challenged  hy  a  United  States  proposal  de¬ 
signed  to  har  Spain  from  UN  agencies  and  con¬ 
ferences  and  to  “suggest”  to  Generalissimo  Franco 
that  he  surrender  his  powers  to  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  United  States,  supported  by  Britain, 
argued  vigorously  against  intervention  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  another  nation.  When,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3  vote  was  taken  in  the  Political  (>)mmittee. 

I''  Ihul.,  pp.  4*6. 


both  the  United  States  and  the  Polish  resolutions  i 
were  defeated.  A  Belgian  compromise  was  then 
adopted.  It  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly 
recommend  that  member  nations  withdraw  their 
heads,  of  missions  without  severing  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations.  It  also  barred  the  regime  of  Generalissimo 
Franco  from  all  UN  functions,  and  instructed  the 
Security  Council  to  take  up  the  Spanish  issue  again 
if  “within  a  reasonable  time”  the  regime  was  not 
removed.  On  December  12  this  was  accepted  in 
the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  34  to  6,  with  13 
abstentions.*^  ^ 

The  Spanish  government,  which  issued  four  offi- 
cial  protests  in  twelve  days  against  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  action,  contended  that  the  charges  against  it 
were  false.  It  denied  that  it  was  Fascist,  that  it 
owed  its  existence  to  aid  from  Axis  countries,  that 
the  regime  was  unrepresentative,  and  that  it  did  not 
respect  individual  liberties.  In  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain  mass  demonstrations  of  protest  against 
the  UN  action  were  organized.  The  writer,  who 
was  in  Spain  at  that  time  and  observed  the  demote 
stration  in  Barcelona,  found  that  the  government 
machinery  for  organizing  demonstrations  may 
have  accounted  for  the  size  of  the  crowds.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  apparent  that  the  UN  action  had  j 
rallied  some  otherwise  unforthcoming  support  to  || 
the  regime.  1 

In  effect,  the  UN  resolution  as  it  finally  emerged  I 
from  the  wringer  of  compromise  not  only  failed  to  I 
carry  out  its  declared  intention  of  changing  the  1 
Spanish  regime — it  seemed  to  reinforce  that  re-  ^ 
gime.  The  London  Economist's  verdict  was  “Boo  ^ 
to  General  Franco,”  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  commented 
“a  most  futile  proceeding”  and  Emmet  John 
Hughes  wrote  that  “every  political  observer  and 
diplomat  in  Madrid,  more  than  a  year  after  Allied  i 
victory  in  Europe,  agreed  that  the  democracies’  | 
diplomacy  had  immeasurably  strengthened  the  po¬ 
sition  of  General  Franco.  Probably  the  worst  way 
to  urge  democracy  upon  a  foreign  country  is  that  j 

17.  For  text  of  the  resolution  sec  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  October  23-Deccmbcr  12,  1946  (Lake  Suc¬ 
cess),  January  31,  1947,  pp.  63-64.  ' 

By  July  1947  only  three  “Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary”  of  UN  mcmbeis  remained  in  Spain  in  violation  of 
the  Assembly  recommendation.  They  represented  Argentina 
(whose  Ambassa<lor  arrived  after  the  resolution  was  adopted), 

El  Salvador  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Non-UN  members 
who  continued  their  Embassies  nr  Ministries  were  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Vatican.  1 

UN  agencies  nr  conferences  which  have  barred  Spanish  mem¬ 
bers  include  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  at  j 
Montreal  (May  13,  1947),  International  Postal  Union  at  Paris 
(May  31,  1947),  two  International  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
ferences  scheduled  for  May  and  July  in  the  United  Stales  (March 
10,  1947),  UN  hcononiK  and  Social  Oiuncil  at  lake  Success 
(M-rch  20,  1947).  In  addiiHin,  the  Rritish-French  invitation  la 
'  .<ro(iran  naiHms  to  consult  on  the  Marshall  proposal  (July  )• 

■  947)  |>•Hnlrslly  racludrsl  S|sain. 
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ms  f  way  which  permits  the  nationalistic  sentiments  of 
icn  a  people  to  be  mobilized  into  a  hostile  legion.  No 

Jly  statesman  with  any  knowledge  of  the  resources 

eir  of  the  Franco  regime  could  believe  that  it  could 

re-  be  shaken  by  nothing  more  lethal  than  adjec- 

no  tives.  ...  A  series  of  verbal  denunciations,  hold- 

hc  ing  up  a  foreign  government  to  public  scorn,  serves 

lin  only  as  a  pretext  for  the  chief  of  that  government, 

lot  through  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  to  identify 

in  his  own  personal  salvation  with  the  protection  of 

13  I  national  ‘honor’  and  ‘sovereignty.’  ” 

ffi.  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLES 

fa-  Largely  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  coun¬ 
it  try,  Spain  has  been  held  back  since  the  early  19th 

it  century  by  archaic  farming  methods  and,  especially 

lat  in  the  southwest,  by  a  system  of  landed  estates 

ot  I  which  effectively  removed  important  portions  of 

les  the  tillable  land  from  the  national  economy.  Its 

ist  industrial  development  came  late,  and  has  been 

w  largely  restricted  to  Catalonia  and  the  Basque 

country  where  it  is  neither  modern  nor  efficient, 
nt  Both  agriculture  and  industry  reached  a  peak  of 

*y  productivity  and  profits  during  Spain’s  neutrality 

•t-  I  in  World  War  I.  In  the  inter-war  period  there  was 
id  I  again  a  decline  which  the  Republic  made  efforts 

to  to  correct.  The  reaction  of  economically  powerful 

groups  against  these  efforts  was  one  of  the  factors 

:d  in  the  1936  revolt  which,  after  three  years  of  civil 

to  war,  left  Spain  prostrate.  Franco’s  efforts  to  recoup 

le  economic  losses  followed  totalitarian  lines.  Internal 

e-  and  external  trade  was  strictly  regimented,  industry 

x)  was  supervised  by  the  government — but  all  the  land 

d  seized  by  the  Republic  for  redistribution  to  farmers 

in  was  returned  to  the  grandees.^® 
id  In  the  second,  as  in  the  first.  World  War  neutral 

;d  —and  non-belligerent — Spain  made  large  profits. 
is’  Pre-emptive  buying  by  the  belligerents  (the  United 
0-  States  and  Britain  spent  $160,000,000  in  Spain  from 
ly  1941  to  mid-1945),  as  well  as  the  world  shortage 
at  of  minerals,  agricultural  products  and  manufac- 
^  tured  goods,  gave  Spain  an  important  financial  lift, 
c-  By  the  end  of  1944,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
Spain  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $5,078,000. 
Because  of  the  war,  however,  it  was  unable  to  use 
M  its  increased  income  to  purchase  the  goods  it  urg- 
ently  needed  to  put  its  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 
,1,  In  ten  years  it  was  unable  to  obtain  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  its  worn-out  fields,  machinery  for  its 
factories,  replacements  for  its  inadequate  and  anti- 
m  quaied  transport  system,  or  equipment  to  increase 
JJl  its  insufficient  hydroelectric  output. 

^  F.ven  more  im^mrtant,  however,  was  a  natural 

phen(»menon  unrelated  to  the  war  or  to  the  polit- 

iS.  I.llt<i«i,  Off.  at.,  pp.  Aj-66. 


ical  nature  of  the  regime.  A  drought  which  started 
in  1943  reached  a  disastrous  peak  in  1945  when 
Spain  experienced  “the  most  nearly  complete  crop 
failure  of  the  present  century.”  In  this  primarily 
agricultural  country  the  farmer  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  and  food  rations  reached  near-star¬ 
vation  levels.  The  drought  also  forced  Spanish  in¬ 
dustry  to  curtail  operations  for  lack  of  hydro¬ 
electricity — its  principal  source  of  power.  Because 
of  this  and  other  factors  industrial  output  fell  25 
per  cent  in  1945,  resulting  in  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  breakdown  of  agriculture  and  industry  co¬ 
incided  with  the  curtailment  of  purchases  by  the 
belligerents  and  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
market  (for  by  1941  Germany  had  replaced  Britain 
as  the  chief  buyer  of  Spanish  exports).  To  main¬ 
tain  even  a  minimum  diet  Spain  was  forced  to  im¬ 
port  food  and,  by  the  end  of  1945,  imports  ex¬ 
ceeded  exports  by  $35,293,000. 

In  1946  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  Spain’s 
agricultural  situation,  but  drought  came  again  in 
the  summer,  ending  hopes  for  a  bumper  crop. 
While  the  harvest  was  75  per  cent  larger  than  in 
the  previous  disastrous  year,  it  still  fell  far  short  of 
normal,  and  continued  large  imports  of  food  were 
required.  In  that  year  there  was  a  slight  recovery 
of  mining  and  industrial  output  as  electric  power 
increased,  but  industry  still  suffered  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  raw  materials  and  machinery. 

Hit  by  die  double  blows  of  diminished  food 
supplies  and  fewer  jobs,  the  Spanish  consumer 
found  life  increasingly  difficult.  Although  nomi¬ 
nally  there  were  official  minimum  rations  at  fixed 
prices,  in  practice  the  shortage  of  food  prevented 
these  ration  promises  from  being  fulfilled.  The 
Spaniard  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  black  market  for 
many  essential  items  and,  in  1946,  found  black  mar¬ 
ket  prices  up  20  to  30  per  cent.  Despite  an  elaborate 
government  program  of  social  benefits  to  working 
men  it  has  been  estimated  that  today  the  real  in¬ 
come  of  the  working  classes  is  50  per  cent  below 
that  of  1936.’’ 

The  government  has  recognized  the  dilemma 
and  has  tried  to  correct  it.  But  by  1946  the  price 
control  system  had  been  undermined  by  corrupt 
and  inefficient  administration,  a  widespread  black 
market,  lack  of  transportation,  and  basic  scarcity 
of  food.  Minimum  grain  needs  for  1947 

19.  For  a  tiudy  of  Spain's  poat-war  economic  dcvciopmcnu 
ICC  Foreign  Commerce  Week.ly>  Department  of  Commerce 
(Washington),  )unr  aa,  194s,  and  /tmnmsi  Economic  Report 
6a9.  prepared  by  Ridien  K.  Whedbee  of  the  Fanbasty  in 
Madral  (ms.  to  be  published  in  the  Internnnonnl  Rrfertnce 
Serrice,  Department  id  Commerce)!  also  Tke  Eramomiit  (Lon¬ 
don),  September  15,  1945,  p.  167;  Iniernntionol  Afimrt  (Lon¬ 
don),  April  1947,  pp.  I7R-RS;  Sew  Yorl(  Eo0,  April  aa,  1947. 
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FOR  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  Spaniards  went 
to  the  jx»lls  on  July  (>.  In  a  referendum  without 
freedom  of  the  press,  speech  or  assembly  voters 
w'ere  given  the  choice  of  “yes”  or  “no”  to  one 
question:  Do  you  ratify  the  law  which  makes 
Generalissimo  F'rancisco  Franco  Chief  of  Stale — or 
virtual  monarch — of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  and  es¬ 
tablishes  the  machinery  by  which  his  eventual  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  chosen?  There  were  16,187,992 
voters  eligible;  an  estimated  300,000  to  1,750,000 
were  ineligible  for  having  opposed  the  regime.  The 
vote  was  12,628,983  yes  to  643,501  no.  Opposition 
was  also  indicated  by  295,208  blank  ballots  and  by 
the  failure  of  2,594,631  persons  to  vote.  Thus,  by  a 
plebiscite,  the  result  of  which  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  the  last  of  the  Axis-backed  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  was  made  “legal.” 

The  Franco  regime  is  unique  in  modern  Span¬ 
ish  history  in  being  the  first  since  1833  to  endure 
more  than  a  decade.  It  took  power  on  July  18, 
1936  with  a  revolt  against  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  three-year  civil  war  received  substantial 
military  and  economic  aid  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  Out  of  this  sanguinary  struggle  it  emerged 
with  an  authoritarian  structure  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  now  defunct  totalitarian  states 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  a  structure  which  the  re¬ 
gime  itself  now  variously  describes  as  “a  Catholic 
and  social  state,”  and  “organic  democracy.”* 

SPAIN’S  “NON-BELLIGERENCY” 

Although  Spain  was  aligned  with  the  Axis  ideo- 

1.  A  UN  committee  found  that  “in  origin,  nature,  structure 
and  general  conduct,  the  Franco  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime  pat¬ 
terned  on  and  established  largely  as  a  result  of  aid  received 
from  Hitler’s  Nazi  Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Fascist  Italy.’’ 
UN,  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Report  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Spanish  Question,  June  1946,  p.  2.  For  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Italian  and  German  aid  to  the  regime  during  the  civil 
war,  ibid.,  pp.  7-8.  For  a  report  on  post-civil  war  Spain  see  A. 
Randle  Elliott,  “Spain  After  the  Civil  War,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  May  15,  1940. 


logically  and  at  one  time  was  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  entering  World  War  II  on  the  Axis  side, 
the  basic  need  of  the  Franco  government  was  to 
stay  out.  The  country,  exhausted  economically  by 
the  civil  war  anti  still  rent  asunder  by  jxtlitical 
conflicts,  was  in  no  condition  to  fight.  Some  ele¬ 
ments  among  supporters  of  the  regime,  notably 
the  Fascist-modeled  Falange  party  and  the  Army, 
favored  belligerency.  Others  opposed  it,  fearing 
that  hostilities  would  only  result  in  eventual  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Spain  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Generalissimo  Franco,  as  arbiter  of  these  clashing 
elements,  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Axis 
leaders  declared  his  intentions  to  enter  the  war,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  did  not  do  so.  During  the 
war  the  Spanish  government  officially  started  with 
neutrality,  veered  to  “non-belligerency,”  and  then 
returned  to  neutrality.  Yet  available  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  until  the  conflict  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  over  Generalissimo  Franco  and  his  Fa¬ 
lange  party  believed  the  Axis  would  prove  to  be  the 
winning  side,  and  they  had  little  apprehension 
about  Spain’s  position  in  an  Axis  post-war  world. 

As  German  forces  poured  into  Western  Europe 
in  the  “ Blitz l^rieg”  of  the  spring  of  1940,  Italy’s 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini  hastily  abandoned  his 
position  of  “non-belligerency”  and  on  June  10 
rushed  to  join  the  victors  before  it  was  too  late  for 
spoils.  Two  days  later  the  Spanish  Chief  of  State 
stepped  into  the  scarcely  vacated  Italian  role  of 
“non-belligerency.”  Twelve  days  later  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  (Viscount  Templewood),  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Madrid,  asked  Generalissimo  Franco  for 
an  explanation  of  “non-belligerency.”  “His  answer,” 
wrote  Sir  Samuel,  “was  that  as  the  war  had  now 
come  into  the  Mediterranean  it  was  necessary  for 
Spain  to  show  its  direct  interest  in  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  This 
change,  he  added,  did  not  mean  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  departed  from  their  general  pol- 
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icy  of  abstention  from  the  war.”’“  Two  years  after 
(I'jiK  >•,  !  France 

dor  C'arlion  J.  H.  Hayes  it  meant  that,  “wiiile 
it  I  Spain  I  was  not  neutral  in  the  struggle  against 
(loinmunism,  and  specifically  in  the  war  between 
(iermany  and  Russia,  it  tinik  no  |)ari  in  the  con- 
llkt  between  the  Axis  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
W’estern  Powers  on  the  other.  S[).tin,  he  saiil,  had 
iio  hostility  tow.ird  the  Unitetl  States.”  Two 
months  alter  declaring  “non-belligerency”  the 
(leneralissimo  wrote  to  Premier  Mussolini:  “Since 
the  beginning  ot  the  [iresent  conllict  it  has  been 
our  intention  to  make  the  greatest  efforts  in  our 
prep.irations,  in  order  to  enter  the  foreign  war  at 
a  lavorable  opportunity  in  proportion  to  the  means 
at  our  disjiosal.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  France  liberated 
our  frontiers  .  .  .  from  this  moment  our  horizon 
became  brighter,  our  operation  became  possible 
and  could  become  very  effective,  once  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  provisioning  have  been  removed.  In  this 
manner,  upon  the  entry  of  your  Nation  into  the 
war,  we  had  to  take  a  clearer  stand,  one  of  alert¬ 
ness,  changing  to  one  of  non-belligerency^  which, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  could  not  fail  to  have 
great  repercussions.”^ 

With  the  advance  of  German  armed  forces  and 
the  appointment  of  Ramon  Serrano  Suner,  Fran¬ 
co’s  brother-in-law,  as  Foreign  Minister  on  October 
17,  1940,  Spain’s  actions  became  unmistakable. 
They  were  those  of  a  nation  certain  of  Germany’s 
victory  and  anxious  to  share  the  fruits  of  victory 
without  the  disadvantages  of  waging  war.  As 
Emmet  John  Hughes,  OWI  chief  and  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  agent  in  Spain  wrote:  “Madrid 
could  find  no  moment  to  seize  when  the  enor¬ 
mous  domestic  risks  of  war  could  be  outweighed 
by  the  certainty  of  greater  foreign  gain.”^*  These 
actions  included  dispatch  of  the  Blue  Division  of 
17,000  to  18,000  men  in  October  1941  to  fight 
against  Russia  for  two  years;  occupation  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  zone  of  Tangier  in  June  1940;^  dis¬ 
patch  of  at  least  20,000  workers  to  Germany;  use 

I  a.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Complacent  Dictator  (New  York. 
Knopf,  1947).  This  is  an  account  of  Sir  Samuel’s  Spanish 
mission  from  June  i,  1940  to  October  1944.  It  is  a  remarkable 
record  of  the  war  period  in  Spain  and  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  parallel  report  by  Professor  Carlton  J.  H. 
Hayes,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Madrid  from  March  1942  to 
March  1945  (Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  New  York,  Macmillan, 

1945). 

2.  Department  of  State,  Official  German  Documents,  The 
Spanish  Government  and  the  Axis,  Document  No.  2  (Wash¬ 
ington),  March  1946,  p.  6. 

2a.  E.  J.  Hughes,  Report  from  Spain  (New  York,  Holt,  1947), 
p.  272.  Mr.  Hughes’  book  is  the  first  definitive,  detailed  and 
analytical  study  of  the  Spanish  Government’s  policy  from 
1939  to  1947  which  has  appeared  in  English. 

3.  Tangier  was  returned  to  its  international  status  on  October 
7.  1945- 


of  Spanish  ptjrts  by  Germany  and  Italy  for  sub- 
uuriii.  I  iscs  and  fui  1  ..fueling  uf  dec^rovers;  use 
of  Spa.iish  ships  to  carry  Axis  agents  and  German 
strategic  materials;  servicing  ot  CJerman  planes 
forced  down  in  Spain  anti  release  tjf  their  pilots 
while  British  crews  (for  over  two  and  a  half 
years)  were  interned.  Spain  also  [>ermiticd  Gcr- 
matis  to  maintain  an  extensive  espionage  system 
and  saliotage  operation  in  Spain  and  its  territories; 
atid  to  collaborate  with  the  Spanish  domestic 
police,  the  Falange  espionage  anti  prt»paganda  sys- 
tetn,  anti  S|>atiish  tlipltunats  abrtiatl.  Its  Falangc- 
contrtilletl  tltimestic  press  was  strongly  prt)-Axis 
until  1943,  anti  the  semi-tdficial  news  agency  EFL 
maintained  clt)se  relatit)ns  with  the  (icrman  news 
agencies  in  espionage  and  propaganda  distribution. 
It  supplied  the  Nazis  with  strategic  war  materials 
and  an  estimated  70  per  cent  of  all  its  expt)rts,  and 
did  not  embargo  the  export  of  strategic  wolfram 
tire  to  Germany  until  May  1944.  Finally,  it  secretly 
planned  with  Germany  an  attack  on  Gibraltar 
which  was  prepared  in  detail  but  never  carried  out.*^ 
Generalissimo  Franco  made  numerous  public 
speeches  both  before  and  after  the  war  began  in 
which  he  praised  the  German  cause,  identified 
Spain  with  it,  and  predicted  German  victory.  Go¬ 
ing  beyond  public  announcements  both  the  Gener¬ 
alissimo  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Serrano  Suner, 
conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Germans 
and  Italians  looking  to  Spain’s  eventual  entrance 
into  the  war.  These  negotiations  contained  still 
more  fervid  statements  of  devotion  to  the  Axis,  as 
shown  in  documents  found  by  Allied  investigators 
after  the  fall  of  Germany  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  as  a  White 
Book  in  March  1946.’  The  documents,  most  of 
them  covering  the  period  between  August  8,  1940 
and  February  26,  1941,  reveal  German  pressure  to 
bring  Spain  into  the  war  with  an  attack  on  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  Spain’s  reluctance  to  become  a  belligerent 
unless  it  received  promises  of  food,  arms  and  co¬ 
lonial  gains.*^  In  its  own  answer  to  the  White  Book 

4.  For  a  detailed  list  of  Allied  charges  against  Spain  see  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-97,  and  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Spanish  Question,  cited,  pp.  10-14,  59'75* 
For  details  of  the  Gibraltar  plan  see  The  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Axis,  cited,  and  Peter  de  Mendelssohn,  Design  for  Ag¬ 
gression  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp.  203-213. 

5.  Further  documents  on  Spanish-Axis  secret  relations  were 
submitted  in  evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  Axis  leaders. 
In  a  study  of  these  documents  de  Mendelssohn,  op.  cit.,  noted 
that  General  Alfred  G.  Jodi,  Hitler’s  Chief  of  Staff,  blamed 
Serrano  Suner  for  Spain’s  failure  to  enter  the  war  on  the  Axis 
side. 

6.  In  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  opinion  these  documents  “prove 
firstly.  Franco’s  complete  solidarity  with  the  Axis,  secondly,  his 
carefully  laid  plans  to  intervene  against  the  Allies  if  and  when 
a  really  favorable  opportunity  arose  and,  thirdly,  his  intrigue 
to  obtain  Gibraltar  and  Morocco  and  to  close  the  Mediterranean 
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the  Spanish  government  issued  a  5,000-word  state¬ 
ment  declaring  that  the  American  collection  of 
documents  merely  proved  that  Generalissimo 
Franco  had  prevented  the  passage  of  German 
troops  through  Spain.  It  called  publication  of  the 
White  Book  an  act  of  diplomatic  discourtesy,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  documents  were  taken  from  their 
context  and  were  one-sided.^ 

As  Allied  fortunes  rose.  Generalissimo  Franco’s 
“non-belligerency”  cooled.  Spain’s  official  policy  be¬ 
gan  to  change  after  the  dismissal  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Serrano  Suner  on  September  3,  1942,  follow¬ 
ing  an  inter-Falange  intrigue  which  had  little  to 
do  with  foreign  policy.  Count  Francisco  Gomez 
Jordana  y  Souza  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister 
and  Allied  diplomats  reported  a  more  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  in  Madrid.  In  October  1943  Spain  officially 
abandoned  “non-belligerency”  to  return  to  its 
earlier  “neutrality.”  At  the  time  of  Count  Jordana’s 
death  on  August  3,  1944,  and  following  Allied 
landings  in  France,  Spain’s  policy  was  even  termed 
by  American  Ambassador  Hayes  “benevolent  neu¬ 
trality.”®  Four  years  after  Generalissimo  Franco 
wrote  Premier  Mussolini  that  “the  German  defeat 
of  France  liberated  our  frontiers”  he  was  able  to 
tell  Ambassador  Hayes  that  he  was  happy  about 
the  Allied  success.  The  Generalissimo  described  it 
as  a  relief  to  Spain  “which  was  thereby  finally  freed 
from  the  grave  fear  of  foreign  invasion  that  had 
haunted  it  for  almost  five  years.”  By  this  time  the 
pictures  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  which  had  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Generalissimo’s  study 
had  disappeared.^ 

In  weighing  Spain’s  actions  during  World  War 
II  it  must  be  noted  that,  while  with  one  hand 
Generalissimo  Franco  was  giving  Germany  moral 
and  material  aid  and  comfort,  with  the  other  he 
was  also  giving  aid  to  the  Allies — an  aid  which  ex¬ 
panded  as  it  became  increasingly  certain  that  the 
Allies  would  be  victorious.  Spain  permitted  an 
elaborate  Allied  espionage  staff  to  operate  on  its 
territory;  it  twice  refused  German  troops  free  pas¬ 
sage  across  Spain;  it  refrained  from  interfering 
with  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  and  southern 
Italy.  The  government  also  permitted  transit 
through  Spain  of  over  25,000  volunteers,  chiefly 
French,  going  to  join  Allied  fighting  forces  in 

to  Great  Britain.”  Former  Ambassador  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 
wrote  before  publication  of  the  documents:  "I  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  General  Franco,  unlike  Mussolini,  was  determined 
in  1940  not  to  enter  the  war.”  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1945),  p.  65. 

7.  For  a  summary  of  the  Spanish  reply  see  New  York.  Times, 
March  19,  1946. 

8.  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

•9.  Ibid.,  pp.  242,  262. 


North  Africa.  It  released  German  refugees  and 
saved  the  lives  of  Jews  threatened  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  puppet  government  in  March  1944.  It  per¬ 
mitted  1,500  Allied  airmen  to  leave  and  allowed 
Americans  to  retrieve  secret  equipment  from 
downed  planes.  It  allowed  Allied  economic  war¬ 
fare  (not  without  profit  to  Spaniards),  and  ulti¬ 
mately  embargoed  the  export  of  wolfram  to  Ger¬ 
many.*® 

The  battle  over  wolfram,  the  ore  of  tungsten 
which  Germany  desperately  needed  for  manufac¬ 
turing  weapons,  epitomized  Spain’s  position  with 
respect  to  the  belligerents.  Spain  sold  the  ore  both 
to  Germany,  and  to  the  Allies  who  were  buying  it 
only  to  preclude  the  Germans.  When  the  Germans 
ran  out  of  funds  in  1943  the  Spaniards  settled  their 
civil  war  debts  to  Germany,  thus  providing  new 
German  credits  to  buy  wolfram.  The  Allies  then 
inaugurated  an  oil  embargo  against  Spain  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1944  to  force  the  halt  of  wolfram  to  Germany. 
Spain’s  economy  was  disrupted,  but  Britain  and 
the  United  States  disagreed  over  the  oil  embargo 
and  a  compromise  was  arranged  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards  on  May  2.  A  few  months  later  Allied  troops 
reached  the  Pyrenees  and  ended  all  Spanish  traffic 
with  Germany.*’ 

As  the  war  neared  its  conclusion  two  Allied 
leaders  made  public  their  judgment  of  Spain’s  war 
actions.  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  wrote 
to  Generalissimo  Franco  on  January  15,  1945  that 
“German  influence  in  Spain  has  been  consistently 
allowed  to  hinder”  the  Allied  war  effort.  He  called 
attention  to  Franco’s  speeches,  “contemptuously” 
referring  to  the  Allies,  and  said  Britain  “cannot 
overlook  the  past  record  of  the  Spanish  government 
nor  the  consistently  hostile  activity  of  the  Falangist 
Party.”  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Norman  Armour  on  March  10,  1946  de¬ 
scribed  the  Spanish  regime  as  “naturally  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  distrust”  and  recalled  Spanish  assistance  to 
the  Axis  “at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  war  were 
less  favorable  to  us.”  The  United  States,  he  said, 
could  not  disregard  Falange  activities,  nor  those 
with  whom  “the  present  Spanish  regime  identified 
itself  in  the  past.”*^ 

10.  For  Spain’s  action  in  favor  of  the  Allies  see  ibid.,  pp. 
298-300.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
cited,  p.  15.  Spanish  reply  to  the  U.S.  White  Book. 

11.  E.  J.  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-47;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181- 
86,  194-238;  Hoare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-66. 

12.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
cited,  pp.  75,  102.  For  the  sake  of  the  North  African  invasion 
President  Roosevelt  was  forced  into  a  more  expedient  cordiality. 
On  November  8,  1942  he  wrote  to  Franco,  “Your  nation  and 
mine  are  friends  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  You  and 
I  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  continuation  of  that  friendship 
for  our  mutual  good.  ...  I  am,  dear  General,  your  sincere 
friend.”  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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SPAIN  IN  A  HOSTILE  WORLD 

When  World  War  II  ended  Spain  found  itself 
in  a  largely  unfriendly  world,  but  a  world  which 
did  little  more  than  chide  it  verbally.  Generalissimo 
Franco’s  government  began  to  move  toward  what 
it  called  “organic  democracy”  by  relegating  the 
Falange  to  some  extent  to  the  background  and 
making  overtures  to  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Torn  between  Allied  demands  and  loyalty  to  the 
Germans,  the  Spaniards  moved  reluctantly  toward 
handing  over  to  the  Allies  some  $100,000,000  in 
German  assets  and  more  than  2,000  German  offi¬ 
cials,  agents  and  technicians  classed  as  likely  to 
perpetuate  Nazi  doctrines  and  activities.*^ 
Beginning  in  June  1945  the  UN  opened  a 
series  of  denunciations  of  Spain.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Charter  of  June  26,  1945  specifically  barred 
from  entrance  into  the  UN  those  states  “whose  re¬ 
gimes  have  been  installed  with  the  help  of  armed 
I  forces  of  countries  which  have  fought  against  the 
United  Nations.”  At  Potsdam,  in  July  1945,  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  declared 
they  “would  not  favor  any  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  put  forward  by  the  present  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  which,  having  been  founded  with  the 
1  support  of  the  Axis  Powers,  does  not,  in  view  of 
its  origins,  its  nature,  its  record  and  its  close  associa- 
I  tion  with  the  aggressor  States,  possess  the  necessary 
f  qualifications  to  justify  such  membership.” 
j  Meanwhile  a  French-Spanish  crisis  was  brewing, 
j  Spanish  civil  war  refugees  who  had  resisted  the 
\  Nazis  together  with  the  French  Maquis  began  to 
seep  back  into  Spain.  Already  alarmed  at  the  left¬ 
ward  trend  in  French  politics  and  at  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  threat  from  the  Spanish  Maquis,  the 
Spanish  government  began  to  move  troops  to  the 
j  Pyrenean  frontier  and  to  construct  defenses.  The 
I  French  post-war  government,  then  in  the  process  of 
formation,  called  the  Spanish  regime  “a  challenge 
to  the  victorious  democracies,”  and  in  a  note  on 
December  12, 1945  suggested  to  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  that  measures  be  taken  to  “hasten  the  end  of 
the  present  regime  in  Spain.”  The  French  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  break  off  relations  with  Spain,  but  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  opposed  by  Washington  and  London 
which  believed  that,  while  the  Spanish  regime  was 
deplorable,  nothing  could  or  should  be  done  about 
it  from  outside.  In  late  February  1946,  despite  pro¬ 
tests  from  London  and  Paris,  the  Spaniards  ex¬ 
ecuted  Cristino  Garcia  Granda,  a  Spanish  Maquis 
member  who  had  entered  Spain  to  join  the  Re- 

I  13.  By  May  1946  the  Allies  had  recovered  about  half  of  an 
I  estimated  $40  ,000,000  in  official  and  quasi-official  German  assets. 

Another  estimated  (60,000,000  in  private  German  assets  will 
I  probably  never  be  recovered.  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  p.  349.  By  May 
j  1947)  classified  Germans  had  been  returned  to  Germany. 


publican  underground.  The  French  then  ordered" 
the  Spanish  frontier  closed  as  of  March  i,  1946.*“* 

Four  days  later,  on  March  5,  the  United  States 
and  Britain  issued  the  Three-Power  Declaration 
which  reiterated  that  there  could  not  be  “full  and 
cordial  association”  with  Franco  Spain,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  “leading  patriotic  and  liberal- 
minded  Spaniards  may  soon  find  means  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Franco,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Falange,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
interim  caretaker  government”  which  would  per¬ 
mit  a  referendum.*’  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  made  public  its  White  Book  on  Spain.  On 
April  10,  1946  Poland  formally  raised  the  Spanish 
question  in  the  UN  Security  Council  meeting  in 
New  York. 

For  the  next  eight  months  the  Spanish  affair 
dragged  through  the  UN  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly.  The  UN  debate  centered  on 
the  issue  of  how  far  the  UN  Charter  permitted 
implementation  of  the  virtually  unanimous  disap¬ 
proval  of  Generalissimo  Franco’s  government. 
While  the  United  States  and  Britain  hoped  the 
regime  would  dissolve  voluntarily,  they  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  force  it  out  lest  it  be  succeeded  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Communist  influence  which  would 
menace  Gibraltar  and  the  eastern  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast, 
wanted  to  take  drastic  action  to  restore  a  popular 
government,  believing  such  a  government  would 
be  friendly  to  Moscow,  which  had  consistently  op¬ 
posed  Franco  since  1936. 

In  the  first  Security  Council  debate  over  Spain 
which  began  on  April  17,  1946,  Poland  charged 
that  Spain  was  likely  to  endanger  international 
security  because  it  maintained  a  large  army  and 
was  conducting  nuclear  energy  experiments  with 
German  scientists.  It  suggested  that  UN  members 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  After  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Council  had  indicated  opposition  to 
the  Polish  suggestion,  an  Australian  proposal  for 
an  investigation  was  accepted  by  ten  votes,  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  abstaining.  A  sub-committee  which  in¬ 
cluded  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France  and  Poland 
was  appointed  to  “make  further  studies  in  order  to 
determine  what  practical  measures  the  UN  may 
take.”  It  was  empowered  to  examine  the  statements 
made  before  the  Council  and  to  receive  further 
statements  and  documents  “as  it  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  committee’s  report,  drafted  largely  by  Dr. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  of  External 

14.  The  Spaniards  actually  anticipated  them  by  closing  their 
frontier  February  27. 

15.  For  text  see  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  the  Spanis/t 
Question,  cited,  pp.  38-39. 
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Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  was 
issued  June  i,  with  only  one  reservation  by  Poland. 
The  report  found  that  Spain  had  a  poorly  equipped 
army  of  about  600,000,  that  it  was  not  engaged  in 
atomic  bomb  research,  and  that  “no  breach  of  the 
peace  has  yet  occurred.  No  act  of  aggression  has 
been  proved.  No  threat  to  the  peace  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Therefore,  none  of  the  series  of  enforce¬ 
ment  measures  set  out  in  Articles  41  and  42  can  at 
the  present  time  be  directed  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.”  The  Committee  found,  however,  that  “the 
Franco  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime”  and  that  “Fran¬ 
co  was  a  guilty  party,  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
in  the  conspiracy  to  wage  war”  against  what  are 
now  the  United  Nations.  It  also  found  that  “the 
activities  of  the  Franco  regime  have  been  and  still 
are  a  source  of  international  friction.”  Since  the 
facts  gathered  on  Spain  were  so  “serious”  the  sub¬ 
committee  recommended  that  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  submit  the  matter  to  the  forthcoming  General 
Assembly  with  a  recommendation  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain  be  severed  by  UN  members.*^ 

In  the  subsequent  Security  Council  debate  which 
began  June  6,  UN  members  divided  three  ways. 
Australia  and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  including 
the  United  States,  advocated  a  moderately  strong 
policy  against  Spain;  Britain  argued  for  no  real 
action  against  Spain;  while  the  U.S.S.R.  sought 
much  stronger  action  than  the  majority.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  that  the  General  Assembly  en¬ 
dorse  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
or  take  whatever  action  it  “deems  appropriate”  was 
vetoed  by  Russia  (although  there  were  nine  votes 
in  its  favor)  on  June  18  and  again  on  June  26, 
when  another  vote  was  taken  on  a  modified  resolu¬ 
tion.  Russia,  in  the  anomalous  position  of  blocking 
action  against  Spain,  made  clear  that  it  did  so 
because  the  resolution  failed  to  describe  Franco 
Spain  as  a  threat  to  world  peace,  and  failed  also 
to  sever  diplomatic  relations  by  action  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Six  months  later  the  Spanish  issue  was  raised 
again  in  the  UN,  this  time  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  by  five  nations.  The  debate  in  the  Assembly’s 
Political  Committee  centered  on  the  Polish  pro¬ 
posal  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  This 
was  challenged  by  a  United  States  proposal  de¬ 
signed  to  bar  Spain  from  UN  agencies  and  con¬ 
ferences  and  to  “suggest”  to  Generalissimo  Franco 
that  he  surrender  his  powers  to  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  United  States,  supported  by  Britain, 
argued  vigorously  against  intervention  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  another  nation.  When,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Political  Committee, 

1 6.  Ibid.,  pp.  4-6. 


both  the  United  States  and  the  Polish  resolutions  j 
were  defeated.  A  Belgian  compromise  was  then 
adopted.  It  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly 
recommend  that  member  nations  withdraw  their 
heads  of  missions  without  severing  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations.  It  also  barred  the  regime  of  Generalissimo 
Franco  from  all  UN  functions,  and  instructed  the 
Security  Council  to  take  up  the  Spanish  issue  again 
if  “within  a  reasonable  time”  the  regime  was  not 
removed.  On  December  12  this  was  accepted  in 
the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  34  to  6,  with  13 
abstentions.*’ 

The  Spanish  government,  which  issued  four  offi¬ 
cial  protests  in  twelve  days  against  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  action,  contended  that  the  charges  against  it 
were  false.  It  denied  that  it  was  Fascist,  that  it 
owed  its  existence  to  aid  from  Axis  countries,  that 
the  regime  was  unrepresentative,  and  that  it  did  not 
respect  individual  liberties.  In  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain  mass  demonstrations  of  protest  against 
the  UN  action  were  organized.  The  writer,  who 
was  in  Spain  at  that  time  and  observed  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  Barcelona,  found  that  the  government 
machinery  for  organizing  demonstrations  may 
have  accounted  for  the  size  of  the  crowds.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  apparent  that  the  UN  action  had 
rallied  some  otherwise  unforthcoming  support  to  | 
the  regime.  I 

In  effect,  the  UN  resolution  as  it  finally  emerged  I 
from  the  wringer  of  compromise  not  only  failed  to  I 
carry  out  its  declared  intention  of  changing  the 
Spanish  regime — it  seemed  to  reinforce  that  re¬ 
gime.  The  London  Economist’s  verdict  was  “Boo 
to  General  Franco,”  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  commented 
“a  most  futile  proceeding”  and  Emmet  John 
Hughes  wrote  that  “every  political  observer  and 
diplomat  in  Madrid,  more  than  a  year  after  Allied 
victory  in  Europe,  agreed  that  the  democracies’ 
diplomacy  had  immeasurably  strengthened  the  po¬ 
sition  of  General  Franco.  Probably  the  worst  way 
to  urge  democracy  upon  a  foreign  country  is  that 

17.  For  text  of  the  resolution  see  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  October  23-Deccmber  12,  1946  (Lake  Suc¬ 
cess),  January  31,  1947,  pp.  63-64. 

By  July  1947  only  three  “Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Plcni-  ! 
potentiary"  of  UN  members  remained  in  Spain  in  violation  of 
the  Assembly  recommendation.  They  represented  Argentina  j 
(whose  Ambassador  arrived  after  the  resolution  was  adopted), 

El  Salvador  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Non-UN  members 
who  continued  their  Embassies  or  Ministries  were  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Vatican. 

UN  agencies  or  conferences  which  have  barred  Spanish  mem¬ 
bers  include  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  at 
Montreal  (May  13,  1947),  International  Postal  Union  at  Paris 
(May  31,  1947),  two  International  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
ferences  scheduled  for  May  and  July  in  the  United  States  (March 
10,  1947),  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Lake  Success 
(March  20,  1947).  In  addition,  the  British-French  invitation  to 
European  nations  to  consult  on  the  Marshall  proposal  (July  3, 
1947)  pointedly  excluded  Spain. 
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j  way  which  permits  the  nationalistic  sentiments  of 
a  people  to  be  mobilized  into  a  hostile  legion.  No 
statesman  with  any  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  Franco  regime  could  believe  that  it  could 
be  shaken  by  nothing  more  lethal  than  adjec¬ 
tives.  ...  A  series  of  verbal  denunciations,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  foreign  government  to  public  scorn,  serves 
only  as  a  pretext  for  the  chief  of  that  government, 
through  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  to  identify 
his  own  personal  salvation  with  the  protection  of 
national  ‘honor’  and  ‘sovereignty.’  ” 

ECONOMIC  STRUGGLES 

Largely  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  coun¬ 
try,  Spain  has  been  held  back  since  the  early  19th 
century  by  archaic  farming  methods  and,  especially 
in  the  southwest,  by  a  system  of  landed  estates 
which  effectively  removed  important  portions  of 
the  tillable  land  from  the  national  economy.  Its 
industrial  development  came  late,  and  has  been 
largely  restricted  to  Catalonia  and  the  Basque 
country  where  it  is  neither  modern  nor  efficient. 
Both  agriculture  and  industry  reached  a  peak  of 
productivity  and  profits  during  Spain’s  neutrality 
in  World  War  I.  In  the  inter-war  period  there  was 
again  a  decline  which  the  Republic  made  efforts 
to  correct.  The  reaction  of  economically  powerful 
groups  against  these  efforts  was  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  1936  revolt  which,  after  three  years  of  civil 
war,  left  Spain  prostrate.  Franco’s  efforts  to  recoup 
economic  losses  followed  totalitarian  lines.  Internal 
and  external  trade  was  strictly  regimented,  industry 
i  was  supervised  by  the  government — but  all  the  land 
seized  by  the  Republic  for  redistribution  to  farmers 
was  returned  to  the  grandees.’® 

In  the  second,  as  in  the  first,  World  War  neutral 
— and  non-belligerent — Spain  made  large  profits. 
Pre-emptive  buying  by  the  belligerents  (the  United 
States  and  Britain  spent  $160,000,000  in  Spain  from 
1941  to  mid-1945),  as  well  as  the  world  shortage 
of  minerals,  agricultural  products  and  manufac- 
;  tured  goods,  gave  Spain  an  important  financial  lift. 
I  By  the  end  of  1944,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
Spain  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $5,078,000. 
Because  of  the  war,  however,  it  was  unable  to  use 
its  increased  income  to  purchase  the  goods  it  urg¬ 
ently  needed  to  put  its  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 
In  ten  years  it  was  unable  to  obtain  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  its  worn-out  fields,  machinery  for  its 
factories,  replacements  for  its  inadequate  and  anti¬ 
quated  transport  system,  or  equipment  to  increase 
its  insufficient  hydroelectric  output. 

Even  more  important,  however,  was  a  natural 
i  phenomenon  unrelated  to  the  war  or  to  the  polit- 

j  18.  Elliott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-66. 


ical  nature  of  the  regime.  A  drought  which  started 
in  1943  reached  a  disastrous  peak  in  1945  when 
Spain  experienced  “the  most  nearly  complete  crop 
failure  of  the  present  century.”  In  this  primarily 
agricultural  country  the  farmer  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  and  food  rations  reached  near-star¬ 
vation  levels.  The  drought  also  forced  Spanish  in¬ 
dustry  to  curtail  operations  for  lack  of  hydro¬ 
electricity — its  principal  source  of  power.  Because 
of  this  and  other  factors  industrial  output  fell  25 
per  cent  in  1945,  resulting  in  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  breakdown  of  agriculture  and  industry  co¬ 
incided  with  the  curtailment  of  purchases  by  the 
belligerents  and  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
market  (for  by  1941  Germany  had  replaced  Britain 
as  the  chief  buyer  of  Spanish  exports).  To  main¬ 
tain  even  a  minimum  diet  Spain  was  forced  to  im¬ 
port  food  and,  by  the  end  of  1945,  imports  ex¬ 
ceeded  exports  by  $35,293,000. 

In  1946  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  Spain’s 
agricultural  situation,  but  drought  came  again  in 
the  summer,  ending  hopes  for  a  bumper  crop. 
While  the  harvest  was  75  per  cent  larger  than  in 
the  previous  disastrous  year,  it  still  fell  far  short  of 
normal,  and  continued  large  imports  of  food  were 
required.  In  that  year  there  was  a  slight  recovery 
of  ’mining  and  industrial  output  as  electric  power 
increased,  but  industry  still  suffered  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  raw  materials  and  machinery. 

Hit  by  the  double  blows  of  diminished  food 
supplies  and  fewer  jobs,  the  Spanish  consumer 
found  life  increasingly  difficult.  Although  nomi¬ 
nally  there  were  official  minimum  rations  at  fixed 
prices,  in  practice  the  shortage  of  food  prevented 
these  ration  promises  from  being  fulfilled.  The 
Spaniard  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  black  market  for 
many  essential  items  and,  in  1946,  found  black  mar¬ 
ket  prices  up  20  to  30  per  cent.  Despite  an  elaborate 
government  program  of  social  benefits  to  working 
men  it  has  been  estimated  that  today  the  real  in¬ 
come  of  the  working  classes  is  50  per  cent  below 
that  of  1936.’^ 

The  government  has  recognized  the  dilemma 
and  has  tried  to  correct  it.  But  by  1946  the  price 
control  system  had  been  undermined  by  corrupt 
and  inefficient  administration,  a  widespread  black 
market,  lack  of  transportation,  and  basic  scarcity 
of  food.  Minimum  grain  needs  for  1947  and  1948, 

19.  For  a  study  of  Spain’s  post-war  economic  developments 
see  Foreign  Commerce  Weel(ly,  Department  of  Commerce 
(Washington),  June  22,  1945,  and  Annual  Economic  Report 
629,  prepared  by  Robert  E.  Whedbee  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Madrid  (ms.  to  be  published  in  the  International  Reference 
Service,  Department  of  Commerce);  also  The  Economist  (Lon¬ 
don),  September  15,  1945,  p.  367;  International  Affairs  (Lon¬ 
don),  April  1947,  pp.  178-88;  New  Yor{  Post,  April  22,  1947. 
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however,  appeared  to  have  been  assured  by  the 
Spanish-Argentine  commercial  agreement  of  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1946  by  which  Argentina  undertook  to  sell 
to  Spain  700,000  tons  of  wheat  and  220,000  tons  of 
corn.  As  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  Argentine 
government  granted  Spain  a  loan  of  400,000,000 
pesos.  Spain’s  calorie  ration  per  person  in  the 
spring  of  1947  was  estimated  at  2,000  daily,  higher 
than  five  European  countries  but  lower  than  eleven 
others.^® 

Spain’s  industrial  production,  already  affected 
by  the  drought,  lack  of  tools,  transport  and  power, 
was  reduced  also  because  of  inefficient  and  corrupt 
government  control.  At  the  same  time  government 
expenditures  rose  steadily  and  increased  amounts 
of  paper  currency  were  put  in  circulation.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  1947  there  was  a  monetary  in¬ 
flation  of  at  least  400  per  cent  over  1936.^*  Although 
the  peseta  is  officially  pegged  at  10.95  dollar, 

the  artificiality  of  this  level  was  recognized  when 
the  government  authorized  a  tourist  rate  of  16.42. 
In  the  Tangier  black  market  at  the  end  of  1946 
the  peseta  was  valued  at  about  30.  So  serious  had 
inflation  and  its  attendant  evils  become  that  one 
observer  declared  it  “now  constitutes  a  degree  of 
social  and  economic  instability  sufficient  to  threaten 
the  continuance  of  the  regime.’’^^  In  1946,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  civil  war,  there  were  strikes — 
and  also  a  protest  by  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  against  state  intervention  in  business. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  Britain  has  resumed  its 
place  as  Spain’s  principal  market.  British  imports 
from  Spain,  which  were  more  than  ^^9  million  in 
1945,  reached  ;^I5  million  in  1946  and  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  £20  million  in  1947.  British  ex¬ 
ports  to  Spain  rose  from  ^^i.i  million  in  1945  to 
;^8.5  million  in  1946  and  were  expected  to  be  “con¬ 
siderably  higher”  in  1947.  On  March  28,  1947  Brit¬ 
ain  concluded  a  monetary  agreement  with  Spain, 
the  effect  of  which  was  a  “short-term  loan”  by 
Spain  to  Britain  of  ^^2  million.^*  While  Spain  had 
paid  back  all  its  wartime  debts  to  Britain  and  still 
held  sterling,  it  was  short  of  dollars.  In  May  1947 
it  was  repiorted  unsuccessfully  seeking  $50,000,000 
in  the  United  States  to  finance  cotton  purchases  and 
additional  credits  to  help  pay  off  the  purchase  price 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company.^**  There  ap- 

20.  New  Yor^  Times,  May  18,  1947. 

21.  International  Affairs,  cited,  p.  184. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  185 

23.  The  Times  (London),  April  5,  1947. 

24.  The  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of 
New  York  operated  the  Spanish  Telephone  Company  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  modern  system  of  dial  telephones  under  a  contract 
made  in  1924  with  the  regime  of  General  Miguel  Primo  de 
Rivera.  Before  the  contract  expired  in  1944  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  settlement. 


peared  to  be  no  impediment  except  the  reluctance 
of  American  bankers  to  extend  credits  over  a 
period  of  years. 

POLITICAL  OPPOSITION 

As  it  became  clear  that  the  Allies  would  win 
World  War  II,  the  Spanish  government  made 
some  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  this  victory,  at  least 
outwardly,  in  what  was  euphemistically  called  “the 
political  evolution  of  the  regime.”  Jose  Felix  de 
Lequerica,  a  one-time  Falangist  but  also  a  con¬ 
servative  Monarchist,  filled  the  Foreign  Ministry 
post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Count  Jordana  in 
August  1944,  remaining  until  July  21,  1945,  when 
General  Franco  made  the  most  important  changes 
in  his  cabinet  since  the  civil  war.  Nine  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  ministers  resigned.  The  new  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  was  Alberto  Martin  Artajo,  a  young 
attorney  who  was  the  secular  head  of  Catholic 
Action,  described  by  Hughes  as  “the  least  publi¬ 
cized  and  best  organized  aggregation  of  men  and 
women  allowed  to  carry  on  political  functions  in 
contemporary  Spain:  350,000  militants.”  This  ap¬ 
pointment  succeeded  in  linking  Catholic  Action 
to  the  regime  without  any  changes  in  the  powers 
or  methods  of  the  Caudillo.  Nor  did  the  cabinet 
change  vitally  affect  the  Falange.  Although  Jose 
Luis  de  Arrese  and  Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera, 
Falangist  representatives  departed,  the  new  cabinet 
contained  four  other  Falangists.  No  prominent 
Monarchists  were  included.*"** 

Nevertheless,  the  Falange  was  pushed  further 
into  the  background,  although  this  did  not  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  its  preferred  position  in  the 
country’s  political  and  economic  life.  The  Cortes, 
the  traditional  Spanish  parliament,  had  been  re¬ 
established  in  1943  in  Fascist  form,  with  all  its 
members  appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 

Negotiations  began  in  December  1944  and  were  concluded  in 
March  1945  by  an  agreement  unusually  favorable  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  company.  The  phone  system  was  sold  to  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  for  approximately  $88,000,000.  The  money  was  to  be 
paid  over  a  period  of  16  years  but  there  was  also  a  provision 
that  20  per  cent  of  Spain's  total  foreign  exchange  would  be 
used  each  year  in  repayment.  On  July  2,  1946  I.T.  and  T.  signed 
a  five-year  agreement  to  act  as  technical  consultant  on  mainte¬ 
nance,  operation  and  development  of  the  Spanish  system  and  to 
supply  its  equipment  (through  Standard  Electric,  S.A.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary).  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274-76;  New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune, 
July  2,  1946;  New  Yorh^  Times,  May  24,  1947. 

24a.  The  cabinet  of  July  21,  1945,  which  had  not  been 
changed  by  July  1947  included:  Foreign  Minister,  Martin 
Artajo;  Interior,  Bias  Gomez  Perez  Gonzales;  Air,  General 
Eduardo  Gonzales  Gallarza;  Navy,  Vice  Admiral  Francisco 
Regalado  Rodriguez;  Army,  Lt.  General  Jos6  Fidel  Divila 
Arrondo;  Justice,  Raimundo  Fernandez  Cuesta  y  Merelo 
(Falange);  Finance,  Joaquin  Benjum^a  Burin;  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Juan  Antonio  Suances  Fernindez;  Education,  Jose 
Ibanez  Martin  (Falange);  Public  Works,  Jose  Maria  Fernindez 
Ladreda;  Agriculture,  Carlos  Rein  Segura  (Falange);  Labor, 
Jose  Antonio  Girdn  de  Velasco  (Falange). 
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government.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  have  it 
appear  as  a  legislature.  The  government  also  sought 
to  attract  back  the  several  hundred  thousand  civil 
war  exiles  still  abroad.  There  was  even  a  cautious 
announcement  that  municipal  elections  were  being 
prepared,  but  by  July  1947  they  had  not  yet  been 
held.  In  general,  the  government  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  Spain  was  a  “kingdom”  based  on 
“organic  democracy”  and  that  its  present  form  was 
“transitional.” 

Yet  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  Spain 
still  remains  a  police  state  where  political  opposi¬ 
tion  is  ruthlessly  hounded  and  summarily  dealt 
with  by  military  courts,  the  press  is  strictly  con¬ 
trolled,  and  no  challenge  is  permitted  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  Generalissimo  Franco  and  the  advisers  he 
selects.  From  the  outset  the  regime  has  represented 
an  uneasy  coalition  of  certain  politico-economic 
power  factors  in  Spain — army  officers,  the  Church, 
business  interests,  landowners.  Monarchists,  and 
the  Falange.  After  eleven  years  these  were  still  the 
elements  the  Generalissimo  shrewdly  juggled, 
playing  one  against  the  other.  This  coalition,  in¬ 
creasingly  restive,  largely  because  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  economic  progress,  held  firm  owing  to 
two  fears  which  dominate  most  Spaniards — fear 
of  another  civil  war  and  fear  of  communism,  both 
constantly  kept  fresh  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
controlled  press.  Yet  opposition  came  not  only  from 
the  Right,  where  it  was  to  some  extent  tolerated, 
but  also  from  the  Left,  against  which  all  the  pow¬ 
erful  machinery  of  police  and  secret  agent  suppres¬ 
sion  was  concentrated. 

Rightist  opposition  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Falange,  the  relative  newcomer  among  the 
power  factors,  and  an  important  contributor  to  the 
regime’s  inefficiency  and  widespread  graft.  Al¬ 
though  the  Traditionalists  (Carlists),  some  business 
leaders  and  to  some  extent  a  section  of  the  Church 
opposed  the  government,  the  most  important 
Rightist  challenge  came  from  the  Monarchists. 

Don  Juan  de  Borbon  y  Battenberg,  Count  of 
Barcelona,  an  early  supporter  of  the  Franco  move¬ 
ment,  with  arch-conservative  leanings,  had  never 
been  permitted  by  General  Franco  to  take  part  in 
the  civil  war.  After  living  in  Rome  until  late  in 
1942,  the  then  29-year-old  third  son  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII  moved  to  Lausanne  where  he  began 
a  campaign  for  restoration  on  an  opportunist 
liberal  program  which  had  as  its  slogan  “priests  in 
the  churches,  army  in  the  barracks.”  In  February 
1946  he  moved  to  Estoril  in  Portugal  to  open  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Franco  government  as  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  began  emphasizing  his  Monarchist  be¬ 
liefs.  Yet  no  sooner  had  560  royalists  signed  a  letter 


supporting  Juan  than  the  government  took  mild 
action  against  them.  Five  university  professors  and 
five  members  of  the  Cortes  were  dismissed  and 
General  Alfredo  Kindelan,  head  of  Franco’s  air 
force  in  the  Civil  War,  was  exiled.  Monarchist  ac¬ 
tivities  continued,  however,  after  this  repression. 
Madrid’s  newspaper  ABC  was  permitted  to  be 
guardedly  pro-monarchy,  handbills  were  circulated, 
street  melees  occurred  between  Falangist  and 
Monarchist  youth,  and  there  was  some  discussion 
with  the  Left  underground  for  support.  For  a  time 
Monarchist  supporters  were  permitted  to  travel 
freely  to  Portugal.  But  the  negotiations  with  Juan, 
never  acknowledged  officially  by  the  Generalissimo, 
broke  down  after  a  year.  It  became  evident  that 
they  failed  because  the  Chief  of  State  refused  to 
give  up  his  powers,  as  evidenced  by  the  Law  of 
Succession  announced  by  the  Generalissimo  on 
April  I,  1947  and  approved  by  the  plebiscite  of 
July  6.  This  law,  which  defined  Spain  as  a  “Cath¬ 
olic  and  social  state  . .  .  constituted  as  a  Kingdom,” 
provided  for  a  successor  only  upon  the  “death  or 
incapacitation  or  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Chief 
of  State.”  Its  effect  was  to  make  Generalissimo 
Franco  virtual  King  of  Spain  and  to  give  him  or 
his  appointees  the  right  to  choose  his  successor. 

The  law  establishes  a  twelve-man  Council  of 
the  Kingdom,  including  the  president  of  the 
Cortes,  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Spanish  Insti¬ 
tute  and  six  members  chosen  by  the  Cortes  and  the 
Generalissimo.  Part  of  its  duties  are  to  “assist  the 
Chief  of  State  in  those  matters  .  .  .  that  are  within 
his  exclusive  competence.”  In  case  of  the  General¬ 
issimo’s  death  or  incapacitation  a  Regency  Coun¬ 
cil,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Cortes  and 
the  heads  of  the  Army  and  the  Church,  will  take 
power  until  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
government  propose  a  King  or  Regent  to  the 
Cortes.  The  person  selected  must  be  a  Spaniard  of 
“regal  descent”  over  30  years  of  age,  who  swears  to 
obey  the  “basic  principles  of  the  national  move¬ 
ment”  and  receives  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Cortes. 

A  week  after  the  law  was  announced  Don  Juan 
issued  a  reply  from  Estoril  through  his  advisers, 
Jose  Maria  Gil  Robles  and  Pedro  Saenz  Rodriguez, 
refusing  to  accept  the  measure.  He  stated  that 
the  law  failed  to  give  the  holder  of  the  Crown 
and  the  will  of  the  people  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  “an  attempt  to  turn  . . .  the  dictatorship 
of  an  individual  into  the  latter’s  rule  for  life,  con¬ 
solidating  what  would  appear  to  have  been  so  far 
precarious  claims  and  wrapping  in  the  glorious 
mantle  of  the  monarchy  a  regime  based  on  arbi¬ 
trary  government,  the  necessity  for  which  has  long 
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disappeared.”  It  also  calls  that  section  of  the  Suc¬ 
cession  bill  which  lists  four  fundamental  laws  to 
which  the  king  must  swear  “an  attempt  to  place 
a  new  fake  constitution  on  top  of  the  present  body 
of  laws  which  are  alleged  to  be  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nation  and  which,  moreover,  have  never 
been  put  into  effect.”’^  Juan’s  statement  was  praised 
by  the  British,  who  unofficially  have  supported 
Monarchist  claims,  and  by  some  Monarchists  in 
Spain.  Other  Monarchists,  however,  backed  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Franco. 

OPPOSITION'  FROM  THE  LEFT 

Opposition  to  the  Franco  regime  from  the  Left 
is  still  a  vital  but  impotent  force  narrowly  watched 
and  frequently  weakened  by  the  police.  Nominally 
united  as  the  Democratic  Alliance  (Alianza  Na- 
cional  de  Ftierzas  Democrdticas) ,  it  agrees  only  on 
opposition  to  Franco.  Beyond  that  it  is  as  divided 
on  all  issues  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  as  are 
all  Spanish  political  factions.  Since  the  war  ended 
its  chief  components  have  emerged  as  isolated  and 
numerically  small  groups  which  are  mere  skeletons 
of  the  old  parties.  These  cells  represent  the  Com¬ 
munists,  a  small  but  organized  and  disciplined 
group,  the  Socialists  and  the  outlawed  trade  union 
dominated  by  them.  {Union  General  de  Trabaja- 
dores — UGT),  the  Anarchists  and  the  trade  union 
in  which  they  were  the  most  active  (the  Confed- 
eracion  Nacional  del  Trabajo — CNT),  Republicans, 
Left  Republicans,  Catalan  and  Basque  separatists. 
The  Left’s  chief  activities  have  been  as  guerrillas, 
strikers,  publishers  of  clandestine  newspapers,  and 
in  desultory  bombing  and  flag  raising. 

The  guerrillas,  often  Communist  and  number¬ 
ing  perhaps  five  or  ten  thousand,  operate  in  small 
bands  in  remote  areas.  The  constabulary  {Guardia 
Civil)  has  frequent  brushes  with  guerrillas,  but  in 
the  national  picture  the  importance  of  these  groups 
is  negligible.  Nevertheless,  the  government’s  pre¬ 
occupation  was  indicated  by  the  Law  of  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Banditry  and  Terrorism  announced  in  May 
1947  which  makes  planning  or  carrying  out  sabo¬ 
tage,  kidnapping,  terrorism  or  guerrilla  activity  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  mandatory  death  penalty  after  summary 
trial  by  a  military  court.^^ 

25.  The  fundamental  laws  are:  the  Charter  of  Spaniards,  a 
sort  of  bill  of  rights,  adopted  July  18,  1945;  the  Labor  Charter 
dating  from  March  9,  1938;  the  Cortes  Law  of  July  17,  1942; 
and  the  Law  of  Succession.  For  text  of  the  Law  of  Succession 
sec  New  York,  Times,  April  i,  1947,  and  revisions.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  June  8,  1947. 

26.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  number  of  arrests, 
executions  or  prisoners  in  Spain.  Since  the  peak  of  the  blood 
vengeance  in  1939-42  executions  have  unquestionably  declined. 
Spanish  Republican  sources  in  July  1947  said  there  were  rporc 
than  117,000  prisoners  in  Spain  and  that  in  the  first  months 
of  1947  138  persons  were  executed  or  shot  while  "attempting 
to  escape.”  Official  figures  (which  were  not  greatly  at  variance 


SPAIN  IN  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 

Strikes,  which  first  began  in  early  1946  in  the 
industrial  north  and  northeast,  are  potentially 
more  dangerous  to  the  Franco  government. 
The  first  important  wave  of  strikes  occurred  in 
February  1946  in  Catalonia  in  protest  against  in¬ 
adequate  food.  They  were  settled  by  increased  ra¬ 
tions.  The  second  wave  came  in  the  Bilbao  area  of 
the  Basque  country  in  May  1947  and  appeared  to 
be  a  form  of  political  protest  by  Basque  national¬ 
ists.  This  ended  after  a  week  when  the  strikers 
apparently  returned  on  the  government  terms  of 
loss  of  seniority  and  social  security  benefits.  Other 
smaller  and  scattered  strikes  have  been  reported 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Left  has  the  organization  or  the  support  to  conduct 
nation-wide  strikes,  but  continued  economic  im¬ 
poverishment  might  lead  to  further  manifestations. 

The  Left  opposition  has  been  bitterly  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  its  hopes  that  an  Allied  victory  would  end  the 
Franco  regime.  It  gained  new  strength  in  late  1945, 
only  to  be  enervated  again  by  widespread  and 
shrewdly  selected  arrests.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  were  considered  useless  in  view 
of  the  Left’s  conviction  that  it  could  not  act  with¬ 
out  foreign  aid.  There  were  negotiations  with  the 
Monarchists — negotiations  which  could  only  result 
in  the  most  tenuous  agreement  in  view  of  basic 
differences.  The  major  element  in  control  of  Spain, 
however  —  the  largest  standing  army  in  Western 
Europe — showed  no  sign  of  Left  penetration.  The 
Spanish  army,  conservative  and  Monarchist,  has 
always  been  most  concerned  with  preserving  its 
own  privileges.  It  has  never  in  Spanish  his¬ 
tory  (to  use  a  phrase  added  to  the  American  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  GI)  “had  it  so  good.”  The  Army  and 
the  police  received  about  half  of  Spanish  national  ex¬ 
penditures  (budget  and  extraordinary  budget)  in 
1946.  The  Army  gets  special  food  rations,  large 
salaries,  and  opportunities  for  graft  equalled  only 
by  those  available  to  the  Falange.  One  writer  has 
described  modern  Spanish  army  officers  as  “armed 
businessmen.”^^ 

from  those  made  public  by  the  British  government  in  May 
1946)  were  announced  by  the  Spanish  government  on  August 
18,  1946.  It  stated  that  there  were  35,000  prisoners  in  all  Spain 
of  the  300,000  originally  arrested,  5,400  of  whom  were  held 
for  civil  war  activities.  On  July  18,  1947  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch  quoted  “an  official  source”  as  saying  that  there  were 
45,000  political  and  criminal  prisoners  in  Spanish  jails. 
Hughes  estimates  there  were  no  less  than  150,000  and  no  more 
than  225,000  political  prisoners  in  Spain  in  1946.  Some 
200,000  Spaniards  released  under  conditional  liberty  remain 
a  kind  of  underprivileged  caste  discriminated  against  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  fo^  concessions,  and  arc  frequently  re-arrested 
whenever  there  is  any  underground  activity.  During  1946  both 
Britain  and  France  protested  against  certain  political  executions 
in  Spain.  For  a  full  account  of  the  current  Spanish  legal  and 
police  system  see  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-66. 

27.  Gabriel  Javiscas,  “Spain  Divided,”  Harpers,  November 
1945. 
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There  was  one  other  factor  in  the  Left  resistance 
to  Franco  which  had  relatively  little  effect  in  Spain 
but  continued  as  a  symbol  outside — the  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile.  Abroad,  as  formerly  in  Spain,  the 
exiles  continued  their  political  feuds.  However,  In- 
dalecio  Prieto,  Socialist  right-wing  opponent  of 
ex-Premier  Dr.  Juan  Negrin,  Socialist  left-winger, 
maintained  control  of  exile  politics.  In  August 
1945  rival  Juntas  were  replaced  by  a  government 
after  a  meeting  of  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
Cortes  in  Mexico.  Diego  Martinez  Barrio  was  pro¬ 
claimed  President  (to  succeed  the  late  Manuel 
Azana)  and  Dr.  Jose  Giral,  a  moderate  Republican, 
formed  a  cabinet  representing  twelve  parties,  labor 
unions  and  regional  autonomist  movements. 

The  government  then  established  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  France  and  was  recognized  by  ten  coun¬ 
tries.^*^  It  submitted  considerable  evidence  to  the 
UN  but,  like  the  opposition  inside  Spain,  was  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  UN’s  failure  to  take  stronger 
action  against  Generalissimo  Franco.  Early  in  1947 
Sr.  Prieto  and  labor  union  representatives  charged 
that  the  government  was  ineffectul  since  it  had 
failed  to  obtain  decisive  UN  action  and  contended 
that  it  should  try  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  anti-Franco  forces  in  Spain,  Right  as  well  as 
Left.  Dr.  Giral  resigned  on  January  27  and  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  February  9  by  Rodolfo  Llopis, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Spanish  Socialist  party. 
Dr.  Llopis,  a  former  high  school  teacher,  had  been 
a  follower  of  the  late  Francisco  Largo  Caballero 
and  was  now  considered  a  supporter  of  Sr.  Prieto. 
The  new  and  smaller  cabinet  included  a  Basque, 
a  Catalan,  two  Left  Republicans,  a  Communist, 
and  representatives  of  the  UGT  and  the  CNT. 
This  new  cabinet  in  the  spring  of  1947  appeared  to 
be  trying  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Mon¬ 
archists  inside  Spain. 

By  July  1947,  dispatches  from  Madrid  estimated 
that  Generalissimo  Franco  had  reached  a  new  peak 
of  power.  The  British  monetary  agreement  and 
the  negotiations  for  credits  in  the  United  States, 
the  apparent  dissolution  of  the  Monarchist  opposi¬ 
tion,  a  successful  tour  by  the  Generalissimo  in 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  and  the  plebiscite  appeared 
to  have  disconcerted  his  opponents  and  strength¬ 
ened  his  grip  on  the  nation’s  life. 

28.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Poland,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria. 


CONCLUSION 

Separated  from  the  continent  not  only  by  a  bar¬ 
rier  of  mountains  but  also  by  traditional  xeno¬ 
phobia,  Spain  has  always  been  aloof  from,  and 
lagged  behind,  European  trends.  Not  only  did 
industrial  revolution  occur  there  long  after  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  but  it  has 
never  been  completed.  Even  the  cycle  of  Spain’s 
wars  is  unique;  in  the  twentieth  century  it  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  remaining  out  of  two  world  wars  while 
fighting  a  civil  war  in  the  interim.  Politically  it 
has  long  been  an  anachronism,  plagued  by  archaic 
governmental  forms,  a  succession  of  inept  leaders 
and  a  seemingly  inherent  lack  of  genius  for  gov¬ 
ernment.  Its  position  in  Europe  today — an  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  West,  and  anathema  to  the  East — 
is  as  characteristic  as  its  anomalous  political  form: 
a  vestigial  remnant  of  the  defunct  Axis  now  as¬ 
suming  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  completely 
discredited  in  1930. 

The  superficial  changes  in  Spain’s  government 
since  World  War  II  have  in  no  way  altered  the 
nature  of  the  regime — a  totalitarian  state  with 
Iberian  deviations  from  type.  While  few  nations 
have  been  impressed  by  the  government’s  self-pro¬ 
claimed  evolution,  most  have  continued  to  trade 
with  it.  While  Franco  is  galled  by  Spain’s  pariah 
position  in  world  affairs,  his  government  faces  no 
serious  or  immediate  threat  from  the  outside.  Its 
one-time  potential  threat  to  world  peace  as  one  of 
the  friction  areas  between  East  and  West  has 
receded,. temporarily  at  least,  while  attention  shifts 
to  Central  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Left  to 
itself,  it  faces  only  the  possible  internal  dangers  of 
economic  bankruptcy  and  explosion  by  a  population 
goaded  beyond  its  physical  ability  to  endure  food 
scarcities  and  suppression.  Should  adequate  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  take  place,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  no  fundamental  change  in  Spain  in  the 
near  future.  Nevertheless,  such  change  must  come 
eventually.  As  always  happens  in  the  wake  of  any 
totalitarian  rule,  the  resulting  power  vacuum  will 
almost  certainly  leave  Spain  vulnerable  to  a  chaotic 
internal  struggle  for  control  by  factions  of  the  Right 
and  of  the  Left,  the  Law  of  Succession  notwith¬ 
standing.  In  eight  years  of  power  since  the  end 
of  the  civil  war.  Generalissimo  Franco  has  merely 
arrested  by  force  a  process  of  revolution  which  will 
some  day  be  resumed. 
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Spain’s  Foreign  Relations 

By  Robert  Okin  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


Spain’s  curious  international  position  after  World 
War  II  is  largely  a  result  of  the  struggle  for  power 
in  Europe  between  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  other. 
Although  the  Franco  regime  was  created  with  Axis 
backing  it  has  not  been  seriously  opposed  by  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  because  of  fear  that  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Franco’s  successor  might  permit  Soviet 
penetration  into  Spain,  eastern  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Western  powers  would  like 
Franco  to  go  quietly,  and  be  succeeded  by  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  government  with  no  taint  of  communism. 
Since  such  a  course  seems  highly  unlikely  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  Western  powers  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay  little  attention  to  Spain  under  General¬ 
issimo  Franco  on  the  assumption  that  it  constitutes 
no  immediate  danger  to  their  current  endeavor  to 
check  Communist  pressure  in  Europe. 

From  the  outset  of  the  civil  war  in  1936  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  maintained  consistent  opposition  to 
Franco,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  UN  it  has 
supported,  where  it  has  not  led,  the  fight  to  take 
effective  international  action  against  the  Spanish 
regime.  Moscow  has  backed  French  and  Spanish 
Communists  in  their  attacks  on  the  Franco  gov¬ 
ernment  but  recently,  evincing  more  interest  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  it 
has  made  no  overt  move  beyond  its  activities  in 
the  UN  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Spain. 

In  the  case  of  Britain,  which  is  closer  to  Spain 
and  has  a  history  of  extensive  Spanish  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  Generalissimo  Franco  is  something  of  an 
ideological  problem.  The  Labor  government,  which 
opposed  the  Spanish  regime  from  its  inception 
(when  Labor  was  in  opposition)  now  finds  itself 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  resisting  strong 
action  in  the  UN  against  the  Caudillo.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  its  trade  with  Spain  and  in  effect  borrowed 
from  it  ;^2  million.  When  Britain  acts  at  all  about 
the  Spanish  opposition  it  presents  the  remarkable 
picture  of  a  Socialist  government  backing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  Bourbon  monarch. 

The  United  States,  which  has  always  regarded 
Spain  as  somewhat  remote,  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  more  clear-cut  expression  of  distaste  for  the 
Franco  government  and  greater  indifference  to 
trade  relations.  However,  the  air  age  has  made  that 
remoteness  less  apparent;  landing  rights  on  Span¬ 
ish  airfields  are  now  of  key  importance  to  United 
States  commercial  airlines.  Moreover  the  United 
States,  now  involved  on  the  continent  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  communism,  has  a  stake  in 
the  control  points  of  the  Mediterranean  and  hence 
in  the  Generalissimo’s  successor — if  and  when  such 
a  successor  appears.  The  American  position,  since 


the  Potsdam  declaration,  has  been  consistent:  the 
Franco  government  is  not  politically  or  econom¬ 
ically  acceptable,  but  there  can  be  no  interference 
in  Spain’s  internal  affairs.  The  announcement  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  of  opposition  to  the  spread 
of  communism  was  acclaimed  with  delight  in  anti- 
Communist  Madrid  as  a  virtual  invitation  to  apply 
for  a  loan.  The  Department  of  State,  however, 
promptly  made  clear  that  the  doctrine  contem¬ 
plated  no  help  to  Spain.  An  official  statement 
announced  that  “our.  policy  toward  Spain  has  not 
changed  in  any  respect.  Satisfactory  political  and 
economic  relations  are  not  possible  as  long  as  the 
Franco  regime  remains  in  power.  No  loans  or 
credits  to  Spain  by  the  U.S.  are  being  considered.’’* 

One  critic  of  the  Department  of  State,  Emmet 
Hughes,  contends  that  the  American  polic^r 
of  “verbal  denunciations’’  has  not  only  failed  to 
achieve  its  object  —  the  overthrow  of  the  Franco 
regime — but  has  actually  strengthened  that  regime 
and  made  more  likely  the  two  things  it  seeks 
to  avoid:  another  civil  war,  and  a  strong  Com¬ 
munist  party  in  Spain.  He  suggests  that  “ser¬ 
mons”  should  be  implemented  by  sanctions,  since 
“it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  survive  a  period  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  for  longer  than  three  or  four  months.”^ 

France,  whose  government  is  now  dominated  by 
Socialists  and  Popular  Republicans,  has  been  more 
active  than  the  other  Western  countries  in  opposing 
Franco.  With  the  frontier  closed  at  considerable 
economic  loss  to  France,  and  with  diplomatic  tics 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  French  government 
has  at  the  same  time  given  rufuge  to  exiled  Spanish 
Republicans. 

From  Spain’s  point  of  view  the  most  important 
development  in  its  recent  foreign  relations  has 
been  the  new  entente  with  Argentina,  based  on 
the  generous  (to  Spain)  trade  agreement  with 
Colonel  Juan  Peron’s  government.  Argentina  not 
only  supported  the  Franco  regime  in  the  UN  de¬ 
bates,  but  ostentatiously  refused  to  abide  by  the 
UN  recommendation  to  withdraw  Ambassadors. 
Under  the  trade  agreement  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  a  cultural  exchange,  and  con¬ 
siderable  activity  goes  on  between  the  two  nations 
in  terms  of  visitors,  mutual  honors,  and  ideas.  To 
the  catchwords  which  Spanish  crowds  chant  with 
suspicious  unanimity  on  all  mass  occasions  there 
has  recently  been  added  the  new  one  of  “Franco- 
Peron.” 

1.  Netv  York,  Timer,  May  9,  1947. 

2.  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274-99.  A  similar  course  was  advocated 
by  Viscount  Templewood  (Sir  Samuel  Hoare)  in  a  House  of 
Lords  debate,  Neto  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  12,  1947. 
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